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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The years unravel the designs of youth, 

Yet time brings at the last 

The serene illusion of accomplishment. 

When your two wrinkled hands meet in the night — 

You know that all is well. 

It is this subtle perception of experience that gives life 

to this poet's work. One finds it in The Clerk, where the 

released worker can still do nothing but go on counting up 

figures in Heaven: and one finds it in an unusual degree in 

that truly remarkable little poem called Children. This is 

by all means the finest poem in the book. Not that it has 

the perfection of Keats' odes or Shelley's songs; it may not 

have the rounded, final perfection of art, but it has the 

frailty of earth-passion about it, and it is very delicately 

expressed. A. C. H. 

Swords for Life, by Irene Rutherford McLeod. B. W. 

Huebsch. 

This second book by the young author of Songs to Save a 
Soul strengthens the first impression that she is a poet of 
unusual promise. In both little volumes are strains of the 
lyric cry of youth, fainter perhaps in the second than the 
first, but in both authentic — the cry of a free spirit, full of 
love and fire. 

She should beware of certain temptations, however. On 
the accommodating slip-cover the London Times calls this 
book "an advance" over the other, because "there is less in 
it of the mere recording of moods; there is now conviction 
and purpose behind most of the poems." Of some of them 
that is unfortunately true — the first one, for example, with 
its 
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Four Young Poets 

Yours not to falter and shrink! 
Yours not to shelter away! 

which almost persuades one to read no more. A girl poet 

of twenty or less is entitled to moods, but conviction and 

purpose are dangerous things in her inexperienced hands. 

They lead her to exclamatory advice, preaching and other 

banalities. 

Spring and a Larch Wood has in it the joy of discovering 

beauty in the wood : 

I dared not breathe nor look nor stir 

I was so hushed in holiness. 

I was so strangely close to her 

I dared not move to touch her dress — 

I wts so bound in quietness. 

The hoyden wind, abashed like me, 

And sunk in piteous surprise, 

Crept to her very wistfully, 

Kissing her golden-lidded eyes 

With little mournful gusty sighs. 

The brief lyrics in this book are not quite so good as two 

or three in the earlier volume; but this, part of Love's 

Guard, is very delicate : 

When first I awake, 

Half seeing, half dreaming, 
Morning shadows take 

Shape and life-seeming. 

A little sweet ghost 

Calls me, enchants me ; 
He and his bright host 

Of memories haunts me. 

His hand seeks my face 

Like little leaves falling. 
There is no quiet place 

Where he is not calling. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

It is not well with thee, 

O my darling! 
It is not well with thee, 

My little darling! 

H. M. 

The Dance of Youth, by Julia Cooley. Sherman, French 

&Co. 

One is softly moved by this book because of its girlish- 
ness. It is so solemn, so thoughtful, so burdened with 
knowledge and experience, and yet withal so young and 
ignorant. We have the typical educated American girl — 
talented moreover in this case — who has been typically pro- 
tected and withdrawn, and who is piteously fumbling for 
life and art through the fuzzy cottonwool of convention- 
alities. She has in her the makings of both woman and 
poet, but one feels the blur of self-consciousness getting in 
the way of both. She would give herself away, as woman 
and poet must, but, unconsciously and in spite of herself, a 
thousand tendencies of her blood and breeding — all the nice- 
girl niceties that tend to make a perfect lady of her — get in 
the way of the gift and she can't break through. Not yet 
at least. Life may break a way for her of course, if it 
dashes her on the rocks and tears her to pieces. But the 
trouble is, in many of these cases life also acts like a lady 
and holds aloof. Life seems daunted by the smooth 
undaunted front these girls put up — it would be too cruel 
a task to break them on the wheel, even though they say, 
Smite, Life, that I may know you well! 

The makings of a poet — yes, but most of this first book 
should go into the discard. When the poet is made, if that 
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